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that the peasants are lazy, that the peasants are un- 
educated, and that the peasants are intensely conserv- 
ative." Or again, the pupil may have an academic 
knowledge of what parallelism is, and yet be totally 
unaware of the necessity of applying his knowledge 
in his theme work. 

At least part of the trouble is that the student does 
not realize that exercise work is composition, that he 
is not performing merely mechanical processes of la- 
bor forced upon him by a Juggernaut of rules and 
regulations. He thinks, if he corrects in a certain 
sentence, an error in punctuation or grammar, that 
that is all that can properly be demanded of him for 
that sentence ; and in addition, not understanding that 
the theoretical knowledge which he, possibly, has just 
gained is going to be useful to him further, he drops it 
entirely from the upper levels of his consciousness. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is obvious. The 
student needs constant reminder that it is important 
that he bring into play in sentence work, if necessary, 
other principles and rules than the particular one of 
which the exercise treats ; and that he must not forget 
all about an exercise on the conjunctive adverb after 
he has finished writing it. He needs to have it re- 
peatedly impressed upon him that each principle of 
sentence structure is a milestone, or perhaps millstone, 
not that he can gaze upon and pass by with the pleas- 
ant assurance that he is so much the nearer to the end 
of his journey, but that he must pick up and carry 
with him on his pilgrimage. Else inevitably the ex- 
ercises will do him more harm than good. They will, 
in time, unless their real value as composition work 
in themselves and their fundamental connection with 
theme work are stressed, foster in the pupil habits of 
carelessness which will destroy the effectiveness they 
should have and which will, instead of improving the 
pupil's capacity to write, permanently injure it. — J. S. 
M., Jr. 



THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATHE- 
MATICAL REQUIREMENTS 

THE National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements was organized in the late summer of 
1916 for the purpose of giving national expression to 
the movement for reform in the teaching of mathe- 
matics which had gained considerable headway in 
various parts of the country. 

The membership of the committee at present is as 
follows : 

Representing the colleges — A. R. Crathorne, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; C. N. Moore, University of Cin- 
cinnati; E. H. Moore, University of Chicago; D. E. 



Smith, Columbia University; H. W. Tyler, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; J. W. Young, Dart- 
mouth College (Chairman). 

Representing the secondary schools — Vevia Blair, 
Horace Mann School, New York (representing the 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics in the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland) ; W. F. Downey, English 
High School, Boston (representing the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New England) ; J. A. 
Foberg, Crane Technical High School, Chicago, vice- 
chairman (representing the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers) ; A. C. Olney, 
Commissioner of Secondary Education, Sacramento, 
California; Raleigh Schorling, The Lincoln School, 
New York; P. H. Underwood, Ball High School, 
Galveston, Texas; Eula Weeks, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Last May, the Committee was fortunate in securing 
an appropriation of $16,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board, which has made it possible greatly to 
extend its work. This work is being planned on a 
large scale for the purpose of organizing a nation- 
wide discussion of the problems of reorganizing the 
courses in mathematics in secondary schools and col- 
leges and of improving the teaching of mathematics. 

J. W. Young and J. A. Foberg have been selected 
by the Committee to devote their whole time to this 
work during the coming year. To this end they have 
been granted leaves of absence by their respective 
institutions. 

The following work is being undertaken imme- 
diately. 

1. To make a careful study of all that has been 
said and done here and abroad in the way of improv- 
ing the teaching of mathematics during recent years. 

2. To prepare a bibliography of recent literature on 
the subject. 

3. To make a collection of recent text books on 
secondary school and elementary college mathematics. 

4. To prepare reports on various phases of the 
problem of reform. Eleven such reports are already 
under way and others are being projected. 

5. To establish contact with existing organizations 
of teachers with the purpose of organizing a nation- 
wide study and discussion of the Committee's prob- 
lem. The Committee hopes to induce such organiza- 
tions to adopt this problem as their program for the 
year. It is ready to furnish material for programs 
and also to furnish speakers at meetings. The organi- 
zations in their turn are to furnish the Committee 
with -the results of their discussions and any action 
taken. In this way it is hoped that the Committee 
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can act as a clearing house for ideas and projects 
and can be of assistance in co-ordinating possible di- 
vergent views entertained by different organizations. 

6. To promote the formation of new organizations 
of teachers where such organizations are needed and 
do not exist at the present time. These organizations 
may be sectional, covering a considerable area, or they 
may consist merely of local clubs which can meet at 
frequent intervals for the discussion and study of 
the problems of the Committee. It is hoped that such 
clubs can be organized in all the larger cities where 
they do not already exist. 

7. To establish contact directly with individual 
teachers. The Committee feels that this is necessary 
in addition to their work through organizations in 
order to induce such individuals to become active and 
in order to make the work through organizations effec- 
tive. Plans for establishing this contact with indi- 
viduals on a large scale are under consideration, possi- 
bly through the publication of a bulletin. These 
plans, however, are as yet in a tentative stage. 

Organizations can be of assistance by sending to the 
Committee a statement of the name of the organiza- 
tion, its officers for the coming year, the time and 
place of its meetings and information regarding pro- 
posed programs. If any organization has within the 
last ten years issued any reports on topics connected 
with the work of the Committee, copies of such re- 
ports should, if available, be sent both to Mr. Young 
and Mr, Foberg. If this is impossible, a statement 
regarding the character and place of publication of 
any such reports would be welcome. 

Individuals can be of assistance : 

1. By keeping the Committee informed of matters 
of interest that come to their notice; 

2. By suggesting ways in which the Committee can 
be helpful; 

3. By sending to the Committee in duplicate re- 
prints of any articles they publish on subjects con- 
nected with the Committee's work; 

4. By furthering the work of the Committee among 
their colleagues, organizing discussions, etc. 

It is not too much to say that the existence of this 
Committee with its present resources gives the teach- 
ers of mathematics, both individually and through 
their organizations a unique opportunity to do really 
constructive work of the highest importance in the 
direction of reform. They can surely be counted or 
to make the most of this opportunity. 



SECOND-YEAR COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 

Clothing— 10 weeks — SO lessons— 90 Minutes Daily 

1. Making a child's wash dress from a worn larger garment. 

(10 to 12 lessons). 

To review work of last spring, to develop skill, speed 
and accuracy. 

2. Discussion of the winter wardrobe needed by a ninth grade 

school girl (1 lesson). 

Note: Care should be exercised to keep within needs 
and means of majority of class. 

3. Looking over last winter's wardrobe with reference to re- 

pair needed, renovation desired and additions probably 
necessary. (Home problem). 

4. Mending, patching of winter wardrobe (including use of 

tailor's mending tissue), darning of stockings (on stock- 
ings, not samples). (2 lessons.) 

5. Dry cleaning of dresses and gloves (out of doors). (1 

lesson.) 

6. Washing wool dress or sweater. Dyeing wool. (2 les- 

sons.) 

7. Covering and trimming a frame or making a hat. (6 

lessons.) 

8. Budgeting clothing allowance (with data of clothes on 

hand and probable needs; each girl should secure from 

parents a statement of the amount allowable for clothes 

for herself. She should budget this in class. Present 

to mother for criticism. (1 lesson.) 
9; A trip to the local stores to look over stock in dresses, 

coats, shoes, hats, as a basis for intelligent buying. (1 

lesson.) 

Note : The girls should be encouraged to use the school 
machines when the sewing room is not in use (but 
when the teacher is present), to make the under- 
wear and other clothes they need and which will 
not be made in class. Five minutes at the begin- 
ning of each lesson should be allowed for questions 
on the particular problems of the girls. This work 
is to count on their skill, speed and accuracy record. 

10. Cutting by pattern, fitting and sewing a simple woolen 

dress — a tailored middy suggested. (20 lessons.) 

11. Packing away summer wardrobes. 

Budgeting the clothing allowance of the entire family, 
working on the basis of the girls' wardrobe budget. 
(2 lessons.) 

Foods and Cookery — 8 weeks — 40 lessons — 90 minutes daily 
(Text — Greer, Part II as basis) 

1. Food needs of individual girl. 

2. Food needs of individuals in family. 

3. Means of supplying these needs (partly review). 

4. Planning grouping the day's ration into meals. 

5. Preparation of meals planned. (Stress this.) 

(Under this may be introduced the preparation of any 
new dishes desired, or a review of those requiring 
skill in manipulation.) 

6. Preparation and packing of the lunch carried by father and 

children. 

Child Feeding and Child Care— 2 wks— 10 les.— 90 min. daily 

1. Feeding the infant — natural and artificial. 
Modification of milk. 



